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is the one who is made to spend much of his time in
a good library.

For of course the object of all our teaching must
be to create in boys a desire to read for themselves,
and, I suppose we must add, to read good books.

It might be thought that the sure method was to
display one's own enthusiasms in the hope that they
will prove infectious: and that is probably true, but
we have to reckon with the curious perversity of the
average English boy. To be told by his preceptor
that a poem is superb rouses in him an instant feel-
ing of antagonism: if the poem is in a foreign tongue,
he may accept the verdict without interest: but he
feels entitled (as indeed he is) to an opinion about his
own language, and his instinct is to resent dictation.
It is on the whole safer to tell him that you think the
poem good, but that he will probably not be able to
appreciate its merits: then his combative instinct is
aroused and he feels that by appreciating it he has
registered a mild triumph over his teacher: he was
wrong on one point, at any rate! I do not imagine
that this mild and friendly antagonism exists in girls'
schools: girls seem, perhaps with reason, to admire
their teachers more than their brothers do.

Next comes the perilous question how far he can
be encouraged, or indeed allowed, to like what you
think is second-rate. There are some teachers whose
consciences are so tender that it pains them even to
simulate approval of Scott or Macaulay's Lays: I
think that even if these works were as cheap as they